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"Automedon" was the name of the driver of Achilles' chariot in Homer's epic poem, The Iliad. The term later became a 
synonym for horse-drawn cab drivers. In this postcard, however, it served as a French pun symbolizing the transition 
between the classic carnage and the automobile peeking from behind and about to displace the old technology. Postcard 
courtesy of the author. Ca. 1910. See story beginning on page 3. 












GENERAL INFORMATION 


The Lake County Museum is a publicly owned institution 
devoted to collecting, preserving, and interpreting the history and geog¬ 
raphy of Lake County, Illinois from its earliest known inhabitants to the 
present. The Curt Teich Postcard Archives is a section of the Museum, 
devoted to the preservation and interpretation of the postcard format of 
visual information arid to the care of the industrial archives of the Curt 
Teich Company of Chicago. The Teich industrial archives includes pho¬ 
tographs and postcards of subjects related to North American twentieth 
century culture. 

The Lake County Museum is a department of the 
Lake County Forest Preserves. 

Location About 40 miles northwest of Chicago in the 

Lakewood Forest Preserve. 

Route 176 and Fairfield Road 

Wauconda, Illinois 60084 (847) 526-7878 

(847) 526-8638 Curt Teich Postcard Archives 

Fax (847) 526-1545 



Archives Building 


Curt Teich 
Archives and 
Lake County 
Archives 


Museum 

Exhibition 


Admission 


Office hours 8:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. Monday - Friday. 
Research hours 9:00 a.m. to noon and 1:00 p.m. to 4 p.m. 
Monday - Friday by appointment. 


Open Monday through Saturday 11:00 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 
Sunday 1:00 p.m. to 4:30 p.m. Morning hours are 
reserved for school tours. The permanent exhibit of the 
Curt Teich Archives "America in a Postcard Mirror" is on 
view during gallery hours. 


$2.50 for adults, $1.00 for students. Tuesday is a free 
day for all visitors. Admission is always free for Curt Teich 
Archives and Lake County Museum Association members. 



heure 


The artist of this postcard, reflecting on the general interest in speed records, humorously depicts what traveling at 200 kph (about 125 mph) might be like in the future. The person 
who sent the postcard scribbled below, "Well never go so fast." Postcard courtesy of the author. Ca. 1910. 


JOIN US 


The Curt Teich Postcard Archives needs your support to maintain quality 
preservation of its collections and to find new ways of making its 
resources available. 

Your membership or donation to the Curt Teich Archives will help pro¬ 
vide professional staff to care for the Archives, will aid in the ongoing 
effort to preserve the artifacts through environmental monitoring, conser¬ 
vation procedures and materials, and will help support methods of bring¬ 
ing this unique material to the public through exhibits, publications, and 
research services. 

The Curt Teich Archives at the Lake County Museum is a valuable 
resource of historically significant photographs; images that tell the history 
of the twentieth century. 


Enroll now as a member of the Curt Teich Postcard Archives. 
Annual Membership; 


Individual 

$ 25.00 

Family 

$ 30.00 

Institution/Group 

$ 40.00 

Contributing 

$ 60.00 

Sustaining 

$ 150.00 

Life (One-time payment) 

$ 600.00 

Corporate 

$ 1000.00 


Benefits of membership include free admission to the Museum, a 
subscription to Image File, 10% discount in the Museum store, a 10% 
discount on Teich Archives research services, and a 10% discount on 
book and postcard reproduction sales. 





POSTCARDS: 

Spreading the Good Word about the Automobile during the Belle Epoque* 

By Guillaume de Syon 



One of many postcards romantically depicting the new sport of automobile racing. One car attempts to pass the other on this seemingly smooth and empty road. 
Many early car races took the form of cross-country rides between major cities, but the danger to spectators soon prompted automobile promoters to establish race 
circuits. Postcard courtesy of the author. Ca. 1910. 


This article is an attempt to bring together 
two seemingly unrelated themes; 
the automobile and the postcard. Both 
the postcard and the car came of age 
in the United States and Europe in the 
late nineteenth century. While the 
postcard served as a means of communi¬ 
cation, conveying visual as well as 
textual messages , the automobile - con¬ 
ceived in Germany, developed in 
France, and, as one writer put it, "democ¬ 
ratized in America 2 " - was transformed 
into a mechanical icon of Western civi¬ 
lization. Not surprisingly, the car soon 
found its place in "postcarddom." 

The spread of the postcard, although 
rapid in both late nineteenth century 
Europe and the United States, differed 
between the two areas. By the early 
twentieth century, the postcard in Europe 
had been accepted as a standard 
means of communication, while in 
America, the upper class continued to 
consider its use impolite 3 . Europeans 
consequently not only sent more 
postcards, but they sent a larger variety of 
cards from expensive handmade 
cards to the more common black and 
white photographic views. 


By 1914, card collecting had gained a 
substantial following, and had become 
one of the most effective means of com¬ 
municating images in the early 
twentieth century Western world. 
Consequently, postcards would become 
an especially interesting forum for shap¬ 
ing popular perceptions of the new 
technology of the horseless carriage. 

What has been termed the "socialization" 
of the car in America and Europe in the 
early century has been well described 4 in 
both engineering and societal terms, and 
the automobile's depiction in art has 
escaped the attention of neither collec¬ 
tors nor art historians 5 . One aspect of 
such representation, however, has at 
times been overlooked, and that is the 
case of the postcard. The image of the 
car as it appeared on postcards con¬ 
tributed significantly to the popularization 
of the vehicle in general. Basic socio-cul- 
tural characteristics are attributed to the 
automobile through postcards between 
1890 and 1914, and postcards played a 
major role in the overall image-shaping of 
the car in European society in 
the early twentieth century. 


Obviously the first to afford the vehicles 
were members of high society, 
principally gentrified city dwellers and 
members of the royalty. Thus, from 
the "ground elite" characterized by the 
landed nobility and industrial leadership, 
a new selecl elite appeared, defined by 
what it mastered on the road. Some 
members of the ruling circles appeared 
quite enthusiastic about the new 
machine, and several were pictured in 
their favorite vehicle as they actively pro¬ 
moted the cause of the horseless carriage. 

Prince Heinrich of Prussia, the brother of 
Emperor Wilhelm II, was particularly 
active in promoting the automobile. In 
fact, he provided a good balance to his 
brother's early reticence concerning the 
car, a coolness which by 1903 had given 
way to an imperial dependence on the 
automobile. Within ten years, as one 
chronicler put it, "it would be unthinkable 
to carry out even half of the imperial 
duties without the capacity to drive from 
city to city 6 ." 

At the same time, rulers in England and 
Germany sponsored official clubs, races, 




The automobile industry grew rapidly, offering a considerable amount of choices to the few who could 
afford a new car. The chassis was ordered from one place, the lights from another, and the seats from a 
third manufacturer. Brands flourished and competed with new slogans and displays. Vinot-Deguigand, a 
manufacturer from Puteaux near Paris, claimed that in his speedy vehicles, one kept on smiling (probably 
despite the dust, bumps, and smell of gasoline). Postcard courtesy of the author. Ca. 1910. 


and awards, and some even participated 
in such races themselves in order to encour¬ 
age both drivers and constructors in their 
endeavors 7 . As the winners of such races 
soon acquired the reputation of being "larg¬ 
er-than-life," becoming as famous as the 
machines they drove, they signaled another 
important facet of the early image of the 
automobile as reflected in postcards, that of 
the race pilot 

The mythificalion of the race pilots 
encouraged by the press as well as the 
arts was also reflected in postcards. The 
oddly dressed human who knew how 
to control the car was often portrayed as a 
semi-god. The danger of early races, fur¬ 
thermore, suggested that drivers' bravado 
equaled that of their flying counterparts, 
who took to the skies in equally precarious 
machines and similar costumes. 

Pilot portrayal was not, however, univer¬ 
sally positive. In fact, whether a member 
of the ruling circles or simply a rich enthu¬ 
siast, the car driver, through the excesses 
of his passion, risked becoming the target 
of the sarcastic humor of postcard illustra¬ 
tors. Much of the humor surrounding the 
car concerned the aesthetic extremes to 
which some drivers went in attempting to 
match their attire to the dramatic moder¬ 
nity of their new machines. Among the 
peculiar traits the driving elite exhibited 
was the donning of unusual clothing, 
although, in their defense, drivers' outfits 
were designed to protect them from the 
variety of unpleasant conditions associated 
with steering early automobiles. Passengers 
and driver alike had to wrestle with dust, 
which was already common in horse-car¬ 
riage days, but also with oil and strong 
winds. During the urban transition from 
animal to machine transportation, horse 
dung on the streets threatened to assault 
car riders without adequate protection. 
Since to slop the car might mean being 
unable to restart it, drivers were less than 


inclined to slow down to avoid such 
potential problems. I he same went for 
avoiding obstacles in the car's way, which 
leads us to another classic theme of the 
new automania: breakdowns and acci¬ 
dents. 

Writing in 1906 about automania, a 
German commentator remarked that the 
car was here to stay, and its enemies 
would have to adjust to its presence one 
way or another". To own a car before 
World War I meant increased social 
status, but it also meant exposing oneself 
to public ridicule, especially jokes chal¬ 
lenging one's ability to start the vehicle, let 
alone control its trajectory. Happy- 
ending mishaps such as an unplanned swim 
joined sadder events such as vehicles 
smashing into roadside trees with alarm¬ 


ing frequency. In Paris in 1907, for exam¬ 
ple, a record 131 people died in Ihe c ity 
either driving a car or as a result of being 
hit by one of the 6,100 private vehicles 
in use at the time’ 1 . Advocates quickly 
pointed out that such numbers paled in 
comparison with the slower, yet more dif¬ 
ficult to control buses and trolleys, as well 
as the horse carriages themselves, but the 
spectacle of the mechanical accident and 
especially its suddenness made many sus¬ 
picious and even scornful of the automo¬ 
bile. The lack of rules to regulate the new 
kind of traffic were no doubt part of the 
problem, since courtesy was obviously 
insufficient to prevent close encounters of 
the unwanted kind. 

Although wise behavior would have 
called for the driver to plan a trip only in 
regions from which he was sure he could 
return, the attraction of a countryside 
excursion away from the city often beck¬ 
oned, drawing the horseless carriage into 
small villages, where t ar owners would 
experience alternately a hero's welcome 
and the wrath of owners of livestock 
which the vehicle had just destroyed. 

In fact, the path of the automobile was 
jtisl as rocky in Europe as il was in the 
American countryside, and il took time to 
persuade opponents of the value of the 
car. Some arguments helped more than 
others, and for some, the car became 
quite attractive for its apparent liberation 
of women. 

The classic muse often accompanied the 
car, be it as a radiator cap, a poster sym¬ 
bol, or, more simply, as an occupant of 
the machine. In Paris, aside from the 
society person eager to show off her lat¬ 
est acquisition, female taxi drivers soon 
appeared. Subjected to all varieties of 
harassment, women nevertheless 
remained planted in the job until the 
Great War. In parallel, the automobile 
also assumed its own kind of eroticism 1 ", 



Accidents were a great concern as rules of the road were slow to be enacted Of parallel concern was the 
need for driving etiquette. Books on the topic, such as Baudry de Saunier's L'art de bien conduire - The Art 
of Proper Driving, assumed the role of "Miss Manners" on the road. This caricature pokes fun at both issues, 
as the drivers, seemingly fighting, say to each other "Good old Gontran!" "Dear Gaston! Great to see 
4 you!" Postcard courtesy of the author. Ca. 1910. 








It's A blue Sedan . I mimed it about an hour Aqo 


Part of the magic of the automobile was the perception of being able to escape the conventions of everyday 
life , including the restrictions on sexual innuendoes Curt Teich Archives OC222. 1950. 


associating engine potency with the mas¬ 
tery of strength. Situation comedies in the 
form of posed photographs or even litho¬ 
graphs, many of which would include 
some form of courtship !>etween male and 
female drivers or passengers, demonstrat¬ 
ed the empowerment of women associat¬ 
ed with the control of an automobile. This 
may have been shocking for the time peri¬ 
od, but it was also part of the magic attrib¬ 
uted to the car: drivers were perceived as 
being able to escape conventions of every¬ 
day life, including the restrictions on sexu¬ 
al innuendoes. 

Such an accent on the female slant of 
technology was not all pleasant, however. 
The female driver was often perceived as 
getting her male passenger in trouble with 
the law. Indeed, the stereotypes associated 
for decades with female drivers developed 
early and included such complaints as the 
wife's failure at reading a map, and her 
husband's superior understanding of 
mechanics, even when the car would not 
start 11 . Beyond the association of the car 
with female liberation and the prominent, 
societally important driver, postcards did 
not fail to stress the practical value of 
motorized transport. 

One of the immediate effects of the flour¬ 
ishing of car manufacturers was the devel¬ 
opment of the utilitarian machine, be it a 
bus or a delivery truck, and a new phe¬ 
nomenon began to appear. The advertising 
otential of the automobile was exploited 
y using the actual machine for advertis¬ 
ing. Delivery trucks began to sport promi¬ 
nently the brand of manufactured goods 
they carried, and as one writer pointed 
out, this was no longer a case of the car 
for car's (or transport's) sake, but rather, 

"the business vehicle is ... a valuable com¬ 
plement to the propaganda which the 
modern businessman uses to remind 
everyone of his name. The business truck 
is a 'wandering advertising column 121 ." 

Serving as moving advertisements was not 
the only way the car transformed the land¬ 
scape of the countries it came to populate, 
especially their urban centers. As the car 


business developed, the lucrative car sup¬ 
port business - including garages and repair 
stores developed just as quickly. 

Owning a car meant visiting the repair shop 
on a regular basis, particularly after acci¬ 
dents. Garages were soon everywhere in 
the cities, and small garages even sprouted 
in smaller villages and towns, occasionally 
housed in former stables. Postcards 
designed as advertisements depicting gaso¬ 
line stops, tough-looking tires, and smooth¬ 
acting shock absorbers became common'*. 
As the support system for automobiles 
changed the face of urban and rural life in 
early twentieth century Western Europe, 
the introduction of the car into the system 
of social control served also to change peo¬ 
ple's daily realities. 

With improvement in its technical perfor¬ 
mance, the automobile's value as an 
instrument of social control and enforce¬ 
ment became obvious. Police forces 
adopted the car in France in the face of the 
sudden success in 1912 of criminals 


grouped together as "The Bonnot Gang" 
who used cars to rob banks and evade cap¬ 
ture. It soon followed that border crossings 
were modified to stop cars rather than 
horses. 

At the same time, European armies recog¬ 
nized the value of the wheeled vehicle. 

The "canon car" depicted humorously as a 
colonial pacifier did in fact become reality, 
as an anti-aircraft system was developed 
soon after the beginning of World War I. 
Logistical support equipped itself according¬ 
ly, including not only kitchen trucks, but 
mobile chapels. In fact, as the war entered 
its first winter, reports often included how 
valuable the car had been. T he famous 
"taxis of the Marne river" episode, in which 
Parisian cabs were used to shift French divi¬ 
sions to open a new front against the 
German invaders is but one case in point. 

In fact, the requisitioned automobiles on all 
fronts proved surprisingly sturdy, particularly 
as they were converted to ambulance use, 
rapid courier service, or simply ammunition 
transport 14 . The French poet Appolinaire 
pul it in August 1914, "Al the time they 
announced the mobilization [of the troops], 
my friend and I understood that the little 
car had brought us into a new 
era, and that although mature men we 
were, we had in fact just been born'V 

As shown in European postcards from the 
"Belle Epoque" then, the automobile was 
represented in many more postures than 
those associated solely with racing. This is 
especially striking when one notes that 
most of the so-called "minor arts" (magazine 
illustrations, trophies, etc.) treated the car 
almost exclusively in relation to competi¬ 
tion 1 ". In fact, the richness of the illustra¬ 
tions equals in many ways that which a 
related medium, the photograph, provides, 
but the proliferation of the postcard insured 
a much wider spread of knowledge about 
the car, both factual and mythical. As a 
result, it appears that the general public 



CHAMPION SPARK PLUG ADVERTISING CAR AT SUMMIT OF SIERRA NEVADA MTS 


Truck transportation began in the United States in 1900. In 1904 there were 700 trucks on the road, and by 1915 that 
number grew to 758,000. A new phenomenon began to appear as businesses realized the advertising potential of their 
vehicles. The delivery truck was transformed into a "wandering advertising column." Curt Teich Archives C55348. Ca. 1920. 
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5. Examples of such studies include 
Gerald Silk, Automobile and Culture 
(New York: Abrams, 1984); Gilles 
Neret, Hetve Poulain, L'art la femme 
et {'automobile (Paris: EPA, 1989); 
Reimar Zeller, Automobii: Das 
Magische Objekt in der Kunst 
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Sonntag, Oldtimer Griifte (Stuttgart: 
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6. "Der Kaiser und das Motorwesen," 
Motor (February 1913), p. 25. 

7. In Germany, such patronages includ¬ 
ed renaming the German Automobile 
Club (est. 1899) the Imperial 
Automobile Club, establishing a pen¬ 
sion system for professional drivers (8 
February 1906), and authorizing the 
use of an officially-in spired emblem 
on some advertisements. For an 
overview of the involvement of ruling 
circles in automobile matters, see 
Motor (February 1913), pp. 28-29. 


■’Unexpected shower, or the game of the car in the countryside." Automobiles in farming areas were considered "the 
devil in Cod’s country, * squashing roosters and scaring other farm animals. Urban legends, as well as documented 
instances of "suburban terrorism." report that time and again, villagers who had a bad experience with one driver 
would take it out on another. Postcard courtesy of the author. Ca. 1910. 


8. L. Wick, "Automobii und 

Automobilismus," Gartenlaube 
(1906), pp. 1010-1012. 


adjusted to the concept of the automobile 
faster than expected thanks in part to the 
postcard. 

Overall then, the role of the graphic arts in 
industrialization’’ also applies in the case of 
the postcard and the car. This does not imply 
that such an adjustment meant complete 
acceptance, but that the idea of the vehicle 
remained omnipresent. The statistics of the 
lime do not allow a precise analysis of how 
people felt about such technology. 
Nevertheless, the postcard provides us with 
an additional source of information on the 
historical context of the car before World 
War I, allowing us to appreciate today a valu¬ 
able cultural indicator of an era in which 
dreams of metal were further enhanced by 
those on paper, □ 

NOTES 

* An earlier version of this paper was 
presented at the conference on "Cele¬ 
bration of the Automobile and its 
Effects on Humankind", sponsored by 
the Indiana Historical Society at the 
Cord-Duesenberg Museum, Fort 
Wayne, IN July 1,1994.1 would like 
to thank my mother, Mrs. Joelle do 
Syon, whose extensive collection of 
antique postcards as well as her book 
on the subject provided the basis for 
this paper. Thanks are also due Dr. 
Helmut Trischler, Director of the 
Deutsches Museum's Institut fur 
Technik- und issenschaftsgeschichte in 
Munich, Germany, for granting me the 
opportunity to spend time researching 
the Museum's rich resources in the 
winter 1994. Finally, Maria Mitchell 
provided additional help in patiently 
6 editing my gallic prose. 
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How to find it in the 
Teich Archives... 


The following subject headings from 
the Teich Archives' computer index 
may be searched for topics related to 
this article: 

ADVERTISING/Auto Supplies 
ADVERTISING/Mechanical services, 
gas stations, parking 

AUTOMOBILES/Auto supplies, 
accessories 
AUTOMOBILES/Buick 
AUTOMOBILES/Cadillac 
AUTOMOBILES/Chevrolet 
AUTOMOBILES/Chrysler, Dodge, 
Plymouth 

AUTOMOBILES/Clubs, activities 

AUTOMOBILES/Deaierships, other 

AUTOMOBILES/DeSoto 

AUTOMOBILES/Edsel 

AUTOMOBILES/Ford 

AUTOMOBILES/General Motors 

AUTOMOBILES/Hudson 

AUTOMOBILES/Lincoln, Mercury 

AUTOMOBILES/Makes, other 

AUTOMOBILES/Mercedes-Benz 

AUTOMOBILES/M iscellaneous 

AUTOMOBILES/Motorcycle 

AUTOMOBILES/Nash, Rambler 

AUTOMOBILES/Oldsmobile 

AUTOMOBILES/Packard 

AUTOMOBILES/Parking, storage 

AUTOMOBILES/Pontiac 

AUTOMOBILES/Rental 

AUTOMOBILES/Repair garage 

AUTOMOBILES/Safety, school 

AUTOMOBILES/Studebaker 

AUTOMOBILESA/olkswagen 

INDUSTRY, OILVGas stations 

TRANSPORTATION/Automobiles 
TRANSPORTATION/Traffic jam, 
control lights 


Thank You to all 
our Contributors 


Archive Tours Set 
for September 

The Archives Building of the Lake County 
Museum will be open to the public on 
Saturday, September 13, 1997 for the fall 
behind-the-scenes tours. Reservations 
are required due to limited enrollment, 
and can be made by calling the Archives 
staff at (847) 526-8638. The tours last 
approximately one hour and begin at the 
following times: 

Saturday, September 13 
11:00 a.m. 

1:00 p.m. 

3:00 p.m. 

The tours include the main storage room, 
the postcard album room containing 
more than six hundred albums, examples 
of original production materials used by 
the Teich Company to create postcards, 
the computer, library, and the Lake 
County History Archives. The Museum's 
public gallery will be open from 11:00 
a.m. until 4:30 p.m. Registrants are 
encouraged to explore the gallery before 
or after their tour. The gallery includes 
the Teich Archives permanent exhibit, 
America in a Postcard Mirror, the tempo¬ 
rary exhibit, Model A to Z28: America's 
Love Affair with the Road which also fea¬ 
tures postcards from the Teich Archives, 
and the Museum's newest temporary 
exhibit, Back in the Saddle, featuring the 
Museum's extensive Civil War collection. 

For more information or to reserve a 
space, please call the Archives office 
Monday through Friday from 8:30 a.m. 
until 4:30 p.m. at (847) 526-8638. 


We would like to thank all our members 
for their support of the Curt Teich 
Postcard Archives. Member's contribu¬ 
tions aid in the ongoing effort to preserve 
the postcards by providing the proper 
storage for new materials that are accept¬ 
ed into the permanent collection. We 
would like to especially recognized the 
following members: 


We would also like to thank the following 
people for their recent donations to the 
library: 

Colonial House Book Publishers and 
Distributors for the newest 
J.L. Mashburn postcard price guide book 

The Century Club Memorial Acquisition 
Fund, established by postcard dealer and 
author Susan Brown Nicholson, will grow 
into an endowment from which the Teich 
Archives can extract funds to make pur¬ 
chases of postcards and related materials 
for the collections. Donations to the fund 
begin at $100.00. The following donations 
were made to this fund; 


For more information about membership 
opportunities or the Century Club 
Memorial Acquisition Fund, please call 
(847) 526-8638. 


From the International Postcard 
Association, Inc. 


Contributing 

Questors - Prairie Bell Chapter 453 
Diane Allmen 

Alan Calavano/IBM Matching Grants 
Program 

Sustaining 

Richard and Sandra Hutson 
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One of the great epic car races of the Bede Epoque, the New York to Paris via Vladivostok race started on February 
12, 1908. Facing unexpected weather conditions, all French cars eventually abandoned the race, while the winner, 
an American Fhomas car, reached the French capital on July 30. It was followed four days later by the German 
model Protos which was penalised for not accomplishing the full Alaska portion of the circuit shown on this card - 
Valdez to Nome City. Postcard courtesy of the author. 
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Book Review 



Flammang, James M. (and the Auto 
Editors of Consumer Guide), Cars of 
the Fabulous '50s: A Decade of High Style 
and Good Times, Lincolnwood: 
Publications International, 1995. 416 
pages; illustrated; index. 

ISBN 0-7853-0939-X, $24.95. 

By Jennifer Henderson 

For years I have been searching for a pic¬ 
torial guide that would take the guess¬ 
work out of identifying automobiles that 
appear in postcards. Since many chromes 
from the 1950s — street scenes, city 
views, advertisements for businesses, and 
roadside attractions — naturally show 
them, cars are one of the surest ways to 


date an image. Until now, few books 
have provided enough front-and-back 
closeups to allow precise dating but Cars 
of the Fabulous '50s accomplishes the 
task quite well. 

During the 1950s, Americans demanded 
big cars and they got their wish. The "Big 
Three" (General Motors, Ford Motor 
Company, and Chrysler Corporation) 
more than met the challenge with auto¬ 
mobiles that stylishly stretched steel, 
glass, and chrome to great gas-guzzling 
lengths. Here you will Find rounded 
"bathtub" Nashes, classic Chevy Bel Airs, 
and dashing chartreuse-colored Lincoln 
Cosmopolitans. Although big was in 
vogue, some automakers like Crosley and 
Kaiser built small. And, towards the end 
of the decade AMC president George 
Romney was asking in Rambler magazine 
advertisements, "Who said a fine car has 
to be big as all outdoors?" 

Each chapter begins with an introduction 
that puts automobiles into the context of 
the times with references to popular TV 
programs, movies, songs, books, and 
world events of that year. Also noted are 
automotive innovations, sales patterns, 
and company mergers as in 1954 when 
Nash absorbed Hudson, and Packard 
joined with Studebaker. Then, page by 
page, those "crazy wheels" come rolling 
off the assembly line in a candy-colored 
assortment of hardtop sedans, sport 
coupes, convertibles, station wagons, and 
even a few show cars. 

Every page is a visual delight. Beneath a 
clearly identified year and make of car 
are splashy graphics and detailed cap¬ 


tions full of price and horsepower infor¬ 
mation. Color magazine advertisements 
and excerpts from sales brochures are 
contrasted with closeups of vehicles and 
their multitude offenders, bumpers, and 
grilles. To add variety to the layout, a 
hood ornament, brand new engine, or 
"Highway Hi-Fi" record player (a DeSoto 
option starting in 1956) might also be 
featured. While marveling at the two- 
tone — and even three-tone — color 
schemes, you can observe spacious interi¬ 
ors with vast dashboards, panoramic 
windshields, and roomy back seats. And 
if you have a favorite model, you can 
easily flip from one year to the next to 
trace changes in the Lincoln Continental, 
Ford Thunderbird, or Chevrolet Corvette. 

Several period photographs explore life 
on the road some forty years ago. You 
may see motorists bumper to bumper 
speeding along the Hollywood Freeway 
(crowded even in 1954); parked at the 
local drive-in movie theater or an A&W 
Root Beer stand; or pulled into a neigh¬ 
borhood service station where S&H 
Green Stamps, Coca-Colas, and free 
newspapers were inducements to stop in 
for a fill-up. 

Of the eleven illustrations borrowed from 
the Curt Teich Archives, only one is iden¬ 
tified as a postcard. This chrome depicts 
the neon-and-plate-glass Pontiac show¬ 
room owned by Dave Cole in Camden, 
New Jersey. Other uncredited cards con¬ 
tribute to this lavish coffee-table book 
with pictures of dealerships, used car lots, 
garages, and even a toll booth on the 
Turner Turnpike in Oklahoma, 



Advertising postcard showing the neon and plate-glass showroom for Dave Cole Pontiac in Camden, New Jersey. The back of the card states, "When others won't, Dave Cole will ." Cun 
8 Teich Archives 9CK1958. 1958. 
















The automobile era brought about a revival of toll roads beginning in the 1940s. This advertising postcard was printed 
for the Turner Turnpike which stretched eighty-eight miles from Oklahoma City to Tulsa. Curt Teich Archives 9CK799. 
1959. 


Along with this cavalcade of makes and 
models, Cars of the Fabulous '50s mentions 
the official pace car for each year's 
Indianapolis 500. All but two are shown. 
For the 1952 race, a publicity photo 
reveals ten teenage girls sitting in and 
standing around a convertible; each wears 
a large crown on which letters spell out 
"Studebaker." Since 1952 marked their 
centennial anniversary, it was fitting for 
Studebaker to take the honors. Two years 
later, a Royal 500 Dodge was selected; 
Dean Martin and Jerry Lewis were pho¬ 
tographed waving from the back seat as it 
circled the track. 

Other celebrities also make an appear¬ 
ance: Lawrence Welk in 1950 stood 
proudly beside his fleet of Oldsmobile 98s; 
animal trainer Clyde Beatty posed with a 
1951 Kaiser, specially upholstered for him 
with lion and zebra pelts; and Aunt 
Jemima was driven around in a 1954 
Oldsmobile Starfire convertible. During 
their 1959 visit, Queen Elizabeth and 
Prince Philip were escorted in a cus¬ 
tomized Imperial hardtop with the back 
portion of the roof removed so that they 
could stand and wave in the open, unpro¬ 
tected air. 

Magazine ads sometimes combined prod¬ 
ucts such as oil filters, spark plugs, or dog 
biscuits with actors and automobiles. Fred 
MacMurray of the original "Shaggy Dog" 
movie was teamed with Milk-Bone dog 
biscuits in a contest that offered 1959 
Rambler station wagons as prizes. Dale 
Robertson starred in the late '50s NBC hit 
"Tales of Wells Fargo." Buick sponsored the 
program and also built Robertson a special 
"Wells Fargo" cowhide-carpeted convert¬ 
ible that sported gun holsters in the doors. 

Paging through the book, you can witness 
the development of automotive trends and 
literally watch the rear fins grow as the 
decade progresses. They start as nubs, 
blossom into distinctive shapes as the years 
pass, and finally swell and sharpen as the 
'50s come to an end. In a 1950 Cadillac 
sales brochure, the small projections that 


held the tail lights were not referred to as 
fins; instead, more ethereal prose 
described the "long, low rear deck and its 
distinctive rear fender treatment with tail 
lamps in the up-sweep." Harley J. Earl, 
who headed CM's Art and Colour section, 
designed these tailfins, which by decade's 
end were an essential styling element on 
many American and even some foreign 
cars. 

And oh those grilles! Fords in the early 
1950s looked like they were puckered up 
for a kiss, while 1959 Galaxies approached 
the roadway with a star-studded grin, and 
the short-lived Edsels possessed what was 
dubbed the "horse-collar" grille. Then 
there were 1950s Pontiacs with their sor¬ 
rowful down-turned mouths and chrome 
accents that resembled tears dripping from 
the headlights; the scowling silver teeth on 
1954 Buick Roadmasters; and the insect¬ 
like eyebrows of 1959 Electras. They are a 
pleasure to behold and now, a breeze to 
identify. 

Beyond postcard collectors for whom this 
book is an invaluable tool, automobile afi¬ 
cionados, roadside fans, nostalgia buffs, 
and photography lovers will admire the 
style and colorful illustrations throughout. 
The next volume in the series, Cars of the 
Psychedelic '60s, is due out in August. Let's 
hope the new model is as revved up as this 
'50s edition. □ 


Jennifer Henderson, a lifelong deltiologist, 
writes a monthly column for Postcard 
Collector magazine and reviews books for 
Booklist magazine. 


How to find it in the 
Teich Archives... 


See Page 7 For Headings 


PACE '97 

By Debra Gust, Researcher 

For the second time the Lake County 
Museum's Curt Teich Postcard Archives 
and the David Adler Cultural Center in 
Libertyville, Illinois have collaborated on 
Postcard Art Competition/Exhibition '97 
(PACE '97). This collaborative project is 
dedicated to the picture postcard and cele¬ 
brates the 100 year old postcard format as 
art and as a twentieth century visual docu¬ 
ment. Artists from around the country 
submitted postcard sized artwork which 
was judged on creativity, technical exper¬ 
tise, and reproducibility in the postcard 
format. Two hundred seventy-five entries 
were submitted. 

Judges for the competition were John 
Baeder, nationally recognized artist 
and author of Gas, Food and Lodging, 
a postcard odyssey through the great 
American roadside; and Sally Alatalo, 
Assistant Professor of Art at the School 
of the Art Institute of Chicago, and 
Keeper of the Joan Flasch Artist's Book 
Collection at the John Flaxman Library at 
the School of the Art Institute. 

Thirty-six original designs comprise the 
exhibit which opened at the Lake County 
Museum on May 2, 1997 with a special 
award ceremony and reception in cele¬ 
bration of National Postcard Week. The 
work in the exhibit is an eclectic collec¬ 
tion of mediums including silk painting 
and embroidery, quilting, collage, photog¬ 
raphy, leather tooling and painting, oil, 
acrylic, gauche and watercolor. Like the 
picture postcards they celebrate, the work 
includes a diverse range of subject matter 
from a poster image of "Art Deco and His 
Orchestra" to a collage map that suggests 
Dorothy and Toto are not in Kansas any¬ 
more. The first place award went to 
Donna Sands of Libertyville, Illinois, 
whose miniature oil painting entitled 
"Lake County...Where Corn Once Grew." 
depicts the changing landscape of the sur¬ 
rounding countryside. Milwaukee resi¬ 
dent Nina Kipshidze's delicate paper and 
fabric collage "The Christmas Eve" won 
the second place award. The bold pencil 
drawing of two older women called 



First place winner in the Postcard Art Competition/ 
Exhibition '97. This miniature oil painting entitled, "Lake 
County...Where Corn Once Crew" was submitted by 
Donna Sands of Libertyville , Illinois. 9 








Artists from around the country submitted post card sized artwork to the Postcard fin Competition/Exhibition '97. The entries were judged on creativity, technical expertise, and repro- 
ducibility. The twelve winners have been reproduced as postcards and are now (or sale through the Teich Archives. 


Beautiful Things" won the third place 
award for Johnna Woods of Salem, 
Wisconsin. 

Twelve of the designs were selected for a 
set of reproduction postcards to be sold as 
a fundraiser for both institutions. Three 
printing companies, Lake County Press of 
Waukegan; Mitchell Graphics of Petosky, 
Michigan; and POPsmear Postcardz of 
New York, have sponsored the printing of 
six of the reproduction postcards. The 
corporate and private printing sponsors for 
the other six designs are: Aveda, Inc., 
Minneapolis, Minnesota; Ben E. Salon, 
Barrington, Illinois; Venturi, Scott Brown & 
Associates, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; the 
law firm of Ottosen, Sinson, Trevarthen, 
Britz & Dooley Ltd., McHenry, Illinois; and 
Deirdre Kieckhefer, Montecito, California. 
Twelve other corporate and private spon¬ 


sors have each donated a $150.00 
honorarium to the winning artists for the 
rights to reproduce their designs in the 
postcard sets. These sponsors are: Pamela 
and Timothy Allhoff; Karen Haub; Debra 
Gust; International Academy of 
Merchandising & Design, Chicago, Illinois; 
Lettuce Entertain You, Inc., Chicago, 
Illinois; McKinley Design Associates, 
Wauconda, Illinois; Dan and Shirley 
Mayworm; Illinois Slate Representative 
Andrea Moore; Law Office of Gary 
Schlesinger, l.ibertyvilie, Illinois; Bob 
Stein/GSF Marketing, Chicago, Illinois; 
Beth and Ralph Teich; and Justine 
Vaughn/Textiles & Artwear, Vernon Hills, 
Illinois. 

The postcard art exhibition, will travel to 
the following locations: 


- September - 

David Adler Cultural Center in 
Libertyville, Illinois 

- October - 

Old Courthouse Gallery in 
Woodstock, Illinois 

- November - 

Waukegan Fine Arts Center in 
Waukegan, Illinois 

- January/February - 

tentatively scheduled at Columbia 
College Center for Book and Paper 
Arts in Chicago, Illinois 

As an added element to PACE '97, a spe¬ 
cial children's workshop and exhibition 
called "Hey, Mr. Postman" will be offered 
through the David Adler Cultural Center. 
This workshop will involve children ages 
six to twelve who will document their lives 
for one week with a disposable camera. 
The children will then work on mixed- 
media and experimental manipulations of 
their photos with professional photograph¬ 
er Jennifer Flauter. This exciting workshop 
will result in a children's exhibition open¬ 
ing at the David Adler Cultural Center in 
July. The exhibit will then travel to Festival 
of the Arts '97 in Libertyville in August, 
and on to the Lake County Museum in 
October. This workshop is funded entirely 
by a grant from Fould's, Inc. of Libertyville, 
Illinois. 

The reproduction postcard sets of the 
twelve selected PACE '97 designs, as well 
as the sets from PACE '95, are available 
from the Teich Archives. Proceeds from the 
sale of these sets benefit the Teich Archives 
and the David Adler Cultural Center. See 
coupon for ordering details, □ 


Member 

Price Price Quantity Total 

PACE '95 $10.50 $9.50_ 

PACE'97 $10.50 $9.50_ 

Total Amount Enclosed _ 

Name_ 

Address_ 

City___ 

State_ Zip_ 

Make checks payable to Lake County Museum and mail to: Curt Teich 
Postcard Archives, Lake County Museum, Lakewood Forest Preserve, 27277 
Forest Preserve Drive, Wauconda, IL 60084. 
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CATALOGING NOTES: 

What I Did on My Summer Vacation 

By Christine Pyle, Membership and Systems Coordinator 



ROUTE 


NEV. 
LAS VfCAS 


MAIN STREET OF AMERICA 


CALIF 


OKLA 


PAtM SPRINGS 


SAN Off GO 


TEXAS 


Postcard map advertising Route 66 "Main Street of America," which stretched from Chicago, Illinois to Los Angeles, California. The Route 66 collection in the Teich Archives contin¬ 
ues to receive constant use from researchers around the country. Curt Teich Archives 4DK1632. 1964. 


"Notes from the Research Desk" and 
"Cataloging Notes" appear in alternate 
issues of Image File. The two features 
focus on the use of and access to materi¬ 
als in the Teich Archives. 


Cataloging postcards at the Teich Archives 
continues to be a fun and interesting 
challenge to the entire staff because of 
new donations to the collection. Weekly 
meetings to discuss categories for post¬ 
cards that do not fit neatly into existing 
subject headings have tapered off to four 
or five meetings a year, now that the bulk 
of the collection is cataloged. During 
these meetings, the Archives staff often 
jokes about the possibility of road trips to 
explore the interesting places captured 
on the cards. 

After one of these meetings last spring, I 
went home to my family to discuss ideas 
for our summer vacation. California was 
the unanimous decision leaving only the 
question of how to get there. My hus¬ 
band and I offered our three children a 
choice — fly to California or drive by 
way of Route 66. Again the decision was 
unanimous — Route 66! 

As I began to plan this cross-country trip, 
thoughts of postcards swirled through my 
head, and I knew what had to be done. 


This trip would be more than a drive 
down Route 66; it would be a treasure 
hunt. A hunt for those brightly colored, 
idyllic motels and restaurants that once 
dotted Route 66 — America's Main 
Street. A hunt to photograph those won¬ 
derful places immortalized on postcards 
throughout the Teich Archives. 


On a warm, sunny day last June, armed 
with a stack of maps, Tom Snyder's The 
Route 66 Traveler's Guide and Roadside 
Companion , photocopies of about one 
hundred Curt Teich Route 66 postcards, 
and numerous rolls of film, the adventure 
began. There are not many Route 



Fig. A Route 66 is Main Street through the small town of Cuba, Missouri. The street has changed somewhat from this 
1931 view, but the town is proud of their Route 66 heritage. Today, banners proclaiming "Historic Route 66" line the 
street. Curt Teich Archives 1A1313. 














fig. 3 Colorful neon sign pointing the way lo the 
Munger-Moss Motel on Route 66 in Lebanon, 

Missouri. Holiday Inn took issue with the sign which 
tore a striking resemblance to theirs, tot the Munger- 
Moss was able to prove they erected their sign first. 
Photo courtesy of the author. 1996. 

66 images of Illinois in the Tcich 
Archives, so the first time we matched a 
postcard image with a place was in Cuba, 
Missouri. Main Street is Route 66 through 
this small town of 2,537 people. I 
approached a couple working in their 
yard, and showed them a photocopy of 
the Cuba postcard I Fig. A). After some 
reminiscing on their part, they told me 
where to stand so I could take a picture 
from the same angle as the postcard. 

We spent the first night in Lebanon, 
Missouri at the Munger-Moss Motel with 
a colorful neon sign shaped somewhat 
like the old Holiday Inn sign |Fig. B|. 
Holiday Inn tried to get the Munger-Moss 
to change its sign, but they were able to 
prove they had their sign first. In the 
morning, as the children swam in the 
pool, I sought out the owners of the 
Munger-Moss, Mr. and Mrs. Lehman, 
anxious to get the story behind the name, 
and to ask about one of my favorite post¬ 
card places — Nelson's Dream Village. 

The Munger-Moss actually started as the 
Moss Barbecue Pit next to the bridge at 
Devil's Elbow. When the new Route 66 
bypassed his place, Moss decided to 
move it to its present location. The story 
related to me is that Moss went off to 
shoot craps and won enough money to 
buy the site and a Packard. He originally 
built the motel as two cabins, then a 
garage, repeating the pattern several 
times. Today, the garages have been 
bricked in and made into rooms, as evi¬ 
denced by the two colors of brick. When 
Mr. Moss died, Mrs. Moss married Mr. 
Munger, and the motel name changed to 
Munger-Moss. 

Nelson's Dream Village suffered a very 
different fate. Arthur T. Nelson's property 
in Lebanon consisted of his home, the 
12 Nelson Hotel, and Nelson's Dream 


Village all in the same vicinity. Today a 
busy intersection divides the land. The 
Dream Village is now a Country Kitchen 
restaurant, the Hotel is a grocery store, 
and the Nelson home is a car dealership 
with the original stone garage the only 
evidence of Mr. Nelson's dream. The 
Dream Village was famous for its musical 
fountain (Fig. Cl. According to the 
Lehmans, when the Dream Village 
closed, Nelson's grandson wanted to 
keep the fountain for sentimental rea¬ 
sons. He had the fountain dismantled, 
and loaded into a semi-truck to be deliv¬ 
ered to another location the next day. In 
the morning, much to the grandson s dis¬ 
may, the truck and his fountain had dis¬ 
appeared never to be seen again. 

Our journey continued through Missouri 
finding many treasures still intact 
Springfield, Missouri has several nicely 
kept original buildings such as the Rest 
Haven Court, the Satellite Motel, and the 
Skyline Motel IFig. D|. The Skyline was 
built as separate cabins, but as the cur¬ 
rent owners discovered during some ren¬ 
ovations, a new facade was built over the 
cabins providing a continuous building. 

Approximately thirteen miles of Route 66 
pass through the southeast corner of 
Kansas. Despite Tom Snyder's caution that 
unless it's early or late in the day . . . 
you'd better have some other means of 
knowing which way you're headed," we 
decided to chance driving through. He 
was absolutely right, and we were happy 
our van was equipped with a compass to 
help us find our way along this short 
stretch of road with many turns. Galena 
was the first town we encountered, and 
we stopped to wander through the 
Galena Museum before heading on to 
the historic town of Baxter Springs, and 
then into Oklahoma. 



fig. I The Pyle family posed outside a wigwam at 
Wigwam Village in Holbrook, Arizona. Built in 1951, 
Wigwam Village & sUH Operated today by the lamily of 
(he original owners. Photo courtesy of the author. 

1996. 

holding various photocopies of motels 
and restaurants, trying to match the often 
heavily retouched postcard view with the 
real building. Many times the places were 
barely recognizable, and I talked lo the 
owners to verify I had the correct loca¬ 
tion before taking a picture. Many of the 
motels had been turned into very small, 
run down apartments. 

Several weeks before we left home, we 
planned how long we would drive each 
day, and made reservations at motels 
accordingly. After the first day on the 
road, we knew our plans were too ambi¬ 
tious, and we ended up changing our 
reservations all the way to California. 

This worked to our advantage because 
we realized we could stay at Wigwam 
Village in Holbrook, Arizona. There are 
several different views of Wigwam 



From Oklahoma, through a dust storm in 
Texas, and on to Arizona we persevered 
in the hunt. Driving up and down Route 
66 through each town, the children all 


Villages across the country in the 
Archives, and I have often thought how 
fun it would be to stay in one — and it 
was [Fig E]! The Wigwams in Holbrook 


fiR c the electrical and musical fountain at Nelson Dream Village in Lebanon Missouri was an annex to the famous 
Nelson lavern. I Ins musical fountain was one oft he attractions of the Dream Village Today the garage from the 
house of the founder, .Arthur T. Nelson In the only building that remains. Curt letch Archives 6AH769. 1936. 




Fig. F Each well-cared for cement wigwam has the 
original furnishings, a full bathroom, television, and 
window air conditioner. The Teich Archives has origi¬ 
nal photographs of the interior of wigwams which 
show the rooms exactly as they are today. Photo cour¬ 
tesy of the author. 1996. 


are still owned by the same family, oper¬ 
ated now by the daughter of the man 
who built them. Each cement Wigwam 
has the original furnishings, and the 
rooms look exactly like the 1951 Teich 
postcard. The Wigwams were neat and 
clean, with either one bed or two, a full 
bathroom, television, and a window air 
conditioner [Fig. F]. 

Leaving the Wigwams behind, we made 
a detour up to the Grand Canyon for the 
day, and then headed back to Route 66 
to find the Peach Springs Trading Post in 
Arizona. We left the Interstate at 
Seligman, picking up the 156-mile stretch 
of the Mother Road known for its scenic 


and historic value. Few cars passed by us, 
and a coyote ran in front of the van, 
seeming scared and confused by the sight 
of a vehicle in his territory. We reached 
the town, population 787, about noon. 
The center of town consisted of a few 
buildings, none of which looked open. I 
chose the post office as the place mostly 
likely to contain a human, but once 
inside, the sign at the counter read, 

"Gone to lunch." As I debated what to 
do next, an elderly man entered, and I 
questioned him about the town and the 
trading post. He told me Peach Springs is 
in the southern part of the Hualapai 
Indian Reservation, and he showed me 
which building was once the trading post. 
Comparing the photocopy with the real 
thing, it was hard to see much resem¬ 
blance. 


We hit the road, again, heading for 
Kingman, Arizona where Route 66 is now 
known as Andy DeVine Avenue. We 
found the City Cafe [Fig. G] and went in 
for a bite to eat. It was not your typical 
cafe fare, but the food was good, and the 
owner was quite pleasant to talk with. 

We were now seventeen miles from the 
California border and the desert, it was 
100 degrees, and my husband was deter¬ 
mined to make it to Hollywood that 
night. We made it by taking a combina¬ 
tion of the Interstate and Route 66. The 
next day we went to Santa Monica — to 
the end of Route 66 at Ocean Avenue, 
and the end of our adventure. We had 
made it - "from Chicago to L.A., more 
than two thousand miles all the way." 
(Bobby Troup, ©1946, Londontown 
Music.) 



Fig. C The City Cafe in Kingman, Arizona began serving the public in March 1945. The Teich Archives has a 1971 
view of the Cafe looking exactly as it does today with the only difference being the height of the sign pole. Photo 
courtesy of the author. 1 996. 
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Fig. D The Skyline Motel in Springfield, Missouri was originally built as separate cabins. During renovations, the cur¬ 
rent owner discovered a new facade was built over the cabins turning the motel into one continuous building. Curt 
Teich Archives 9CK2610. 7959. 


Traveling Route 66 was a postcard dream 
come true. When I arrived back at the 
Teich Archives, I was able to add entries 
to the database for several postcards not 
previously cataloged under Route 66. 

This brings the total number of postcards 
cataloged specifically under Route 66 to 
nearly three hundred in addition to hun¬ 
dreds of other cards depicting the towns 
on the route, and hundreds of cards 
showing the numerous tourist attractions 
along the way. In addition, the Teich 
Archives has many of the original pho¬ 
tographs used to create the postcards. 

The Teich Route 66 collection continues 
to receive constant use from researchers 
around the country, and the images are 
being used in books, magazines, on t- 
shirts, and other products. About half of 
the Teich Route 66 postcards are accessi¬ 
ble on a multimedia kiosk in the public 
gallery. Visit the Lake County Museum's 
exhibit, Model A to Z28: America's Love 
Affair with the Road, and take your own 
trip down Route 66. □ 13 







INDICIA 

Images from the Curt Teich Archives are 
included as illustrations in many and 
varied publications. Indicia is an annotated 
"booklist" of recent publications and exhi¬ 
bitions in which Teich Archives images 
appear. 

□ Lind, Carla. Lost Wright: Frank Lloyd 
Wright's Vanished Masterpieces. New 
York: Simon & Schuster, 1996. 171 
pages. ISBN 0-684-81306-6. 

Despite Frank Lloyd Wright's renown 
as America's most celebrated archi¬ 
tect, 118 of his buildings — one of 
every five built— have been 
destroyed. Famous structures such as 
the Imperial Hotel in Tokyo and the 
Midway Gardens in Chicago are 
gone, along with apartment buildings, 
garages, and houses large and small. 
These lost structures are amazingly 
representative of Wright's career, 
from early to late, from coast to 
coast. In Lost Wright, author Carla 
Lind shows exactly how and why 
each of these lost structures is no 
longer standing. 

Two Teich Archives postcards are 
used in the book: the Victoria Hotel in 
Chicago Heights, designed in 1892 by 
Wright during his employment with 
Adler and Sullivan; and Wisconsin's 
Lake Geneva Hotel, designed by 
Wright in 1911, soon after his return 
from a year in Europe. The Teich 
Archives also holds several wonderful 
views of Chicago's Midway Gardens. 

□ Anne Elizabeth Powell, "Gardens of 
Eden" Landscape Architecture 87:4 
(April 1997) 78-87, 92- 99. ISSN 
0223-8031. 

Willie B is a gorilla who spent twenty- 
seven years in solitude in a blue-tiled 
indoor enclosure in the Atlanta Zoo. 
When the zoo was rehabilitated into 
ZooAtlanta, and its exhibits substan¬ 
tially upgraded, Willie B was emanci¬ 
pated and now lives with four female 
gorillas and their offspring in a natu¬ 
ralistic hillside habitat. 

Willie B's story is not unique. As the 
thinking that has determined how 
zoos are defined has shifted, trans¬ 
forming zoos in American cities, the 
zoo experience has changed for the 
better for both animals and visitors. 
Beginning with the gorilla exhibit at 
Seattle's Woodland Park Zoo in 
1978, an exhibit which introduced 
the concept of landscape immersion 
to zoo design, landscape architects 
have been creating habitats in which 
animals live in the wild — and inte¬ 
grating these exhibits into zoo settings 
in ways that enable visitors to feel as 
if they are actually immersed in these 
habitats. 



Midway Gardens in Chicago, designed by Frank Lloyd Wright, no longer exists today. One out of every five of Wright's 
buildings have been destroyed. Curt Teich Archives R58763. 1915. 


"Gardens of Eden" is the story of why 
this shift in thinking came about and 
what the impact is on American zoos 
and on the American conservation 
ethic. A Teich Archives postcard view 
of Willie B in his solitary enclosure 
gives silent testimony to the cruel 
nature of the "old style" of animal 
exhibition. 

□ Main Street Five-and-Dimes: The 
Architectural Heritage of 5.H. Kress. 
Exhibit at the National Building 
Museum, Washington, D.C. May 8, 
1997 through January 4, 1998. 

Main Street Five-and-Dimes examines 
the architectural history and signifi¬ 
cance of the S.H. Kress stores, famil¬ 
iar landmarks on America's main 
streets throughout most of the twenti¬ 
eth century. The exhibilion features 
vintage photographs, architectural 
drawings, and artifacts from the 
Museum's permanent collections. As 
a complement to the exhibition, 
America's 5 & 10 Cent Stores: The 


Kress Legacy , by Bernice L. Thomas, 
was co-published by the National 
Building Museum and the 
Preservation Press, a division of John 
Wiley & Sons, New York. 


AMERICAS 
5 & 10 CENT STORES 


THE K R F 8 S LEGACY 



Seventeen Teich Archives postcards of 
Kress stores from Durham, North 
Carolina to Tampa, Florida, have been 
loaned to the National Building 
Museum for the exhibition. 



A new exhibition at the National Building Museum in Washington D.C. examines the architectural significance of the 
S.H. Kress five-and-dime stores. Seventeen postcards from the Teich Archives are on loan to the Museum. Curt Teich 
Archives A12758. Ca. 1910. 





□ Views of Chicago; Travel Sketches by 
Contemporary Architects. Exhibit at 
the Art Institute of Chicago February 
through July 6, 1997. 

At the invitation of the Art Institute 
of Chicago, thirty of today's most 
outstanding architects were asked to 
contribute their visual impressions of 
Chicago for the exhibition Views of 
Chicago: Travel Sketches by 
Contemporary Architects . Works on 
view — some watercolor, some ink, 
others collages and computer-assist¬ 
ed drawings — are as diverse in 
style as the media the architects 
have chosen. Included are sketches 
by Paul Andreu, Peter Cook, 

Michael Graves, Laurence Booth, 
Ralph Johnson, Ben Weese, Carlos 
Jimenez, Richard Meier, Mario 
Botta, Eva Jiricna, Helmut Jahn, 
Thomas Beeby, Alan Colquhoun, 
Nils-Ole Lund, Daniel Libeskind, 
Stanley Tigerman, Steven Izenour 
and others. 

A number of the contributors based 
their sketches on Chicago historical 
landmarks and buildings designed by 
famous architects of the city's past 
such as Frank Lloyd Wright and Louis 
Sullivan. Such well-known structures 
as the Sears and Tribune Towers and 
the Wrigley Building seem to domi¬ 
nate the spotlight — and Chicago 
architects especially paid homage to 
Chicago's past. Other submissions 
focus on more personal impressions 
of the city as a whole rather than sin¬ 
gle buildings. For instance, Carol 
Ross Barney sketched a panoramic 
view of the city rising up from the 
Midwestern prairie. Costa Rican 
Carlos Jimenez, surprised by the size 
of Lake Michigan, made the lake's 
blue waters the primary feature of 
his sketch. Each of the architects 
shows how important travel sketches 
are in capturing their impressions of 
a city famous around the world for 
its architecture. 

The submission of Philadelphia archi¬ 
tect Steven Izenour of the firm 
Venturi, Scott Brown and Associates 
is entitled "A Chicago Scrapbook 
from Louis Sullivan to McD's: One 
Architect's Chicago Education." This 
computer-assisted collage features 
postcard views from the Teich 
Archives as well as a testamonial 
about the Archives as a source for 
historic imagery of the American built 
environment. "In the late 1980s we 
discovered the Curt Teich Archives at 
the Lake County Museum. We all 
know that Chicago is the architectual 
capitol of the U.S.... Sullivan, Wright, 
Burnham, Mies, etc....but for people 
like us, who get much of our inspira¬ 
tion from the vernacular and the 
everyday, the Teich Archives is the 
I loly Grail," 


□ Rick W. Mills, "The Chicago & North 
Western in the Black Hills Country," 
Northwestern Lines 24:1 (Winter 
1997) 44-79. ISSN 0279-5000. 



The Island in a sea of prairie grass. 
The home of the Great Spirit. The 
Mystic Mountains. The last 
American El Dorado. All of these 
names and others have been used 
through the centuries by Native 
Americans and pioneers to describe 
the Black Hills range of western 
South Dakota and eastern 
Wyoming. The mysteries and natur¬ 
al attributes of this relatively small 
area (approximately 60 by 100 
miles) have been a curiosity for gen¬ 
erations and for various cultures, 
and remain a part of the allure of 
the Black Hills to this day. 

The Chicago & Northwestern rail¬ 
road line, its subsidiaries, and its peo¬ 
ple came to play a significant role in 
the shaping of the history of the Black 
Hills and of South Dakota. Some of 
the line's most long-lasting contribu¬ 
tions to the development of the area 
occurred even before the arrival of 
the first locomotive in 1885. 


Teich Archives postcard views of the 
depot in Brookings, South Dakota 
and the massive brick passenger sta¬ 
tion in Huron, South E)akota help to 
illustrate this long article. 

□ DCBA Brief (The Journal of the 
DuPage County Bar Association) 9:7 
(March 1997), cover. 

A 1951 Teich Archives view of the 
Downers Grove High School is fea¬ 
tured on the cover of this issue of 
DCBA Brief. 

□ Verlyn Klin ken borg, "In the 
Cattleyards, San Antonio," 
DoubleTake 3:2 (Spring 1997) 

12-13. ISSN 1080-7241. 

DoubleTake is the magazine of the 
Center for Documentary Photo¬ 
graphy at Duke University. The 
Center for Documentary Photo¬ 
graphy was founded in 1 989 to pro¬ 
mote and support the work of docu¬ 
mentary photographers and writers. 

"In the Cattleyards, San Antonio" is 
written by Bennington College 
literature professor Verlyn Klinkenborg 
about a visit to San Antonio's Union 
Stockyards. Sprinkled with charac¬ 
ters like jackpot cattle buyer Jodie 
Ringelstein; the man who tattoos 
hogs all day; and the auctioneer, 
who "hammers with his tongue at 
the last fraction of the current bid 
the way a freight train, moving al 
speed, hammers al a loose joint in 
the rails. Iwoandahalfhalfahalfseven- 
tyliveseventyfiveseventyfiveseventy- 
fiveseventyfive THREE" — the 
author draws a portrait of the dusty, 
wrangler-clad, slow-paced but fast- 
paced day selling livestock. 

A 1936 Teich Archives postcard of a 
Texas Long Horn steer is used as a 
visual foil for this story. □ 



Postcard view of a Texas Long Horn which illustrated an article in Doubletake maga'/ine on the cattleyards in San 
Antonio, Texas. Curt Teich Archives 6AH3. 1936. 
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1. LAKE COUNTY MUSEUM 

2. CURT TEICH POSTCARD 

ARCHIVES 


The Museum is located about 40 miles northwest of Chicago in the 
Lakewood Forest Preserve, Route 176 and Fairfield Road, 
Wauconda, IL 60084 (847) 526-8638, 


The Curl Teich Company operated in Chicago 
from 1898 to 1974 as a printer of postcards, 
advertising pamphlets and brochures, maps, 
blotters, and sundry other printed items. T he 
company eventually became the largest vol¬ 
ume producer of postcards in the world. Over 
the span of 76 years of business, Teich saved 
copies of everything his firm printed, includ¬ 
ing most of the original photographic layout 
work. In this way he established an industrial 
ah (lives that now exists as the nucleus of the 
Curt Teich Postcard Archives at the Lake 
County Museum. It is the intention of the 
Museum to preserve this resource and to 
research ana analyze the importance postcard 
views have for understanding the history of 
twentieth century America. 

IMAGE FILE is published by the Lake County 
Museum: Curt Teich Postcard Archives, which 
is a section of the Lake County Forest 
Preserves. ISSN-07430-7617. 

Imago File provides a forum for discussions 
related to twentieth century culture. Articles, 
review essays, and news items will be consid¬ 
ered for publication. Guidelines for submis¬ 
sion of articles art* available upon request by 
writing to the Publications Editor, Lake County 
Museum, Curt Teich Archives, Wauconda, IL 
60084. 

The Chicago Manual of Style 13th edition 
(Chicago, 1982) is used as the standard for 
style and footnote format. Decisions on man¬ 
uscripts will be rendered within four weeks of 
submissions. Offers to review books or sugges¬ 
tions of books to review are welcomed. 

Christine A. Pyle, Editor, Image File 

Subscription to Image File is a benefit of 
membership to the Curt Teich Archives. The 
Lake County Museum is a not for profit 
agency. 

Lake County Museum, Lakewood Forest 
Preserve, 27277 Forest Preserve Drive, 
Wauconda, Illinois 60084, U.S.A. 






















